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THE CHILD AT PRAYER. 

As the Lady of Lindorf entered the chapel, 
she beheld a little girl, of about eight years 
old, alone, and dressed entirely in black, kneel- 
ing upon the steps of the alta. The child 
prayed so fervently, thet she paid no attention 
to what was passing by her. Tears were 
streaming down her blooming cheeks, and her 
beautiful and innocent countenance had an ex- 
pression of melincholy resignation and pious 
ferver beyond description. 

The lady felt the sincerest pity and greatest 
good-will towards the praying child. She 
would not disturb her in her devotions; and 
only when the little girl arose did the lady ap- 
proach her:—‘ You are very sorrowful, dear 
child,” she said softly; “why do you thus 
cryy 

“* Alas!” answered the child, and tears flowed 
afresh down her cheeks ; “a year ago this very 
day I lost my father, and this day last week they 
buried my mother.” 

“ And for what have you prayed to God?” 
asked the Indy. 

“That he would take pity upon moa,” an- 
swered the child, “I have no refuze but him. 
True, Tam still with the people with whom my 
parents lodged, but I cannot stay there; the 
mister has told me again that I must go to- 
morrow. Ihave a few relatives in the town, 
and wish very much that one or the other would 
take charge of me. The good curate, also, who 
often visited my mother in her illness, and 
showed her a deal of kindness, told them plain- 
ly that it was their duty to do so, but they ean- 
not agree among theinselves which of them is 
to take the care of bringing me up: nor can J 
complain, for they have many children, and 
nothing but what they earn by their daily la- 
bor.” : 

“Poor child! it is no wonder thit you are 
sorrowful,” o 

“JT came here very sorrowful,” replied the 
child; “but God has suddenly removed all 
grief from my heart. I now feel comforted. I 
have no further anxicty than to live ever after 
his will, so that he may take pleasure in me.” 





The words of that innocent child, | ducted thy second mother here, unknown to us, 
and the sincerity that appeared through | nor has he allowed her to depart without hav- 


her tearful eyes, went to the heart of 
: the noble lady. She looked at her 


said, “1 think that God has heard your 
{ prayer, dear little one; keep to your; 
resolution—remain ever pious and 
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ing first found thee, and adopted thee. Know, 


in this, His fatherly care;—love with all thy 
{ with the tenderness of a mother, and | heart the good and merciful God, who so evi- 


dently takes care of thee—trust in him, and 
keep his commandments. 


dient a child towards this thy new mother, 
which He hzs given thee, as thou wast towards 
thy mother which is now dead, and then this 
kind lady will rejoice in thee, and thou shalt 
with astonishment :—“ But where ?”| prosper. One thing remember especially,— 
asked she. “I must not; I must go| in thy future life, sorrow and misfortune cannot 
home.” be kept entirely aloof; but when it does come, 

“] know the good curate who you} pray with the same child-like trust with which 
s2uid had been so kind to your mother,” | thou hast been taught ; and as God has helped 


good, and be comforted, and you will 
find help. Come with me.” 
The good child looked at the lady 


“ A walk, Annie, in the middle of the sleigh 
track! for there will be no such thing as step- 
ping out of it, I suppose.” 

“Oh yes, ma’am, the crust bears,” she ans- 
wered eagerly, rubbing her mittened hands 
against her rosy checks; “and we can walk 


Be as good and obe- | right over the fences.” 


So I put on hood and shawl, and took Annie’s 
hend for the walk. 

“ But wait a little, Annie,” I called soon, as 
she was bounding like a kitten along the ridge 
of a snow-drift six fect high. “ Wait—the 
snow-king is taking me prisoner!” 

“Why, does it slump with you?” she said, 
in surprise running back. “ Oh, that’s too bad. 
It bears me!” 


TY 


suid the lady. “We will go to hin, 
and [I will arrange with him how to 
help you.” 

Suying this, she took the child by 
the hand, who went joyfully with her. 

The excellent curate, a man rather 
4a dyanced in years, und of a venerable 
4 “spect, rose from his writing-table on 

the approach of the lady. She told 

him how she had just become ec- 
quainted with the child; and then 
desired the little one to leave her with 
the curate, and amuse herself in the 
garden awhile, as she wished to speak 
{ to him privately. 

“ My dear sir,” said she, “T have a 
great desire to take this child, and 
supply to her the place of a mother. My own 
children, all died at a tender age, and my heart 
tells me that I can love this little one. Still, I 
wished to know whether you, who knew the 








parents well, would advise me to do so. What | 
do you say to it? I wish to mark my short} 
course on euth by some benevolent action. | 
Do you think that the benefits I mean to be-| 
stow on that child will be well conferred ?” 

The good man lifted his eyes to heaven, and | 
tears of joy were glistening in them, as, fold- 
ing his hands, he said, “ The holy providence of 
God be ever praised! You could not, lady, do 
a greater act of mercy; neither could you easi- 
ly find a more pious, well-behaved, and intelli- 
gent child, than the little Sophy. Both her pa- 
rents were honest people, and true Christians. 
They begun to give this, their only one, a 
good education, but, alas! they did not live to 
finish it. I shall never forget with what grief 
the dying mother looked upon this dearly be- 
loved child, who was sobbing upen her death- 
bed; with whit confidence, nevertheless, she 
looked towards heaven, and said; ‘Thou Fath- | 
ey in heaven wilt also be a father on earth, and 
wilt give my daughter another mother: I know | 
this, and die comforted? The words of the 
good parent ure now come to pass, and it is} 
obvious thet the Divine Providence has selected 
you, gracious and worthy lady, to be this child’s | 
| second mother: for this you were called to this | 
town—for this, God put it in your mind to visit | 
his temple before your departure. It is evi- 
dently his work; let his holy providence be 
gratefully acknowledged!” 

The worthy curate now called in the poor) 
orphan, and said, “See, Sophy, this kind and 
devout lady wishes to be thy mother :—this isa 
great happiness that God bestows upon thee. | 
Wilt thon go with her, and be to her a good | 
daughter ?” 

“Yes,” answered Sophy gladly, and tears of 
joy prevented her saying more. She thanked 
her benefactress with her looks, and kissed her | 
hand in silence. 

“ See, my child,” continued the curate, “how 
God cares for thee: when thy late mother was 
lying on her death-bed He had already con- 
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thee now, he will help thee again.” 

The child’s relatives were now summoned, 
and made no sort of objection to the arrange- 
ment; on the contrary, they were well pleased. 
Their satisfiction was still more increased by 
the Lady of Lindorf's declaring she would take 
Sophy as she was, and leave her mother’s little 
legacy, together with her own clothes, to them 
and to their children. Sophy only wished for a 
few religious books 
mother, and these 


were willingly granied to 
her. 


Karly the next morning the Lady of Lindorf 


departed for her castle, accompanied by Sophy. 
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ANNIRK’S STORY, 
BY MARY IRVING. 

I very well remember the faces of a Sabbath 
School class that looked up to me through one 
long year, not many years ago. I seem this 
minute to sce all their happy eyes smiling up 
to me, as I entered the large square pew where 
thirteen or fourteen, all little girls, sat, each 
with a library-book and Testament in one hand, 
and a cent for the missionary-box in the other. 

Among them all, there was no eye that 


sparkled more happily or brightly than that of 


little Annie Tracy. She was always ready 
with her recitation; always eager to hear her 
teacher’s explanation of it; end if a question 
was put to the class in general, I always invol- 
untarily looked to Annie’s lips for the answer, 
and I was seldom disappointed. 

On week-days, Annie was as gay and happy 
as a robin, and just as fond of flitting about in 
the sunshine and the shade. She knew every 
pleasant nook within miles around; she had 
fished in all the little lakes or brooks; she had 
picked the very finest of the blackberries or 
blueberries upon all the fern-covered hills, and 
scampered through the deep woods, alone with 
the squirrels, and quite as nimble as they. 

Winter came on, blustering fiercely about 
our ears, and almost barricading our doors and 
windows with his huge snow drifts. “ Surely, 
now,” I thought, “ Annie’s rambles will be en- 
ded for a while. How she will long for spring 


to come again!” 


Just as I spoke, I heard a chirp, like that of 


a snow bird, under my window, and looking 
out, [saw Annic bounding through the drifts, 
in stout shoes, a warm little hood, and a brown 
pelisse. She nodded merrily, and ran around 
to the door. 

“ Would you like to take a walk this morn- 
ing, Miss Mary?” she asked, looking up 
brightly. 

Annie was my favorite walking companion, 
and I had not the heart to refuse her, although 
I could not help laughing at the proposal. 


as a remembrance of her 


“ Yes, your little light feet can trip where it 
will never do for mine to venture. Ah, Annie, 
*tis a pity we cannot always be little and 
light!” 

Our summer walks were pleasanter, as you 
may suppose. Annie knew where the very first 
Mny flowers budded, and a very close secret 
she did keep it. She used to be on the knoll 
every morning at dawn, during the latter weeks 
of April to watch the progress of affairs; and 
then she would skip home by a round-about 
way, that none of her little comrades might 
watch her, and anticipate her in her plan of 
giving the first May flowers to her mamma and 
her teacher. 

One morning, just at sunrise, we saw a small 
shadow sweep across the window, and upon 
going to the door, found a sweet bunch of rosy, 
full-blown flowers in a little paper, labelled, 
“ For my Teacher.” 

Annie’s little brother, Clarence, a blue-eyed 
three year old boy, used very often to. walk out 
with us in the Bummer-time. One morning he 
te'tered along the road-side, so changed in his 
dress that I hardly knew him, He had always 
worn a frock before, but his first little boy suit 
of blue sack and nankeen trousers had just 
been put on him, and his little heart was big 
with exultation. 

“ Don’t you so whast, Annie!” he called, in 
the tone of a little “ lord of creation.” “ Tay— 
*top for C’ary, [shay! I tan’t yun wiv my tata- 
loons.” 

Annie sprang back, and catching up the little 
curly pate, gave each cheek a hearty kiss. 

I ain sorry to say it—most little girls who 
love romping and rambling so much as my An- 
nie did, love their books very little; indeed, 
sometimes they are so foolish as to say that 
they “hate them!” Annie did not hate her 
lessons! Oh, no, indeed! Neither her Latin 
nor French, Geography nor Arithmetic, .nor, 
what very many of her mates disliked more 
than all, her composition writing. She loved 
them, each and all, in their time and turn, as 
heartily as she loved berry or nut gathering, 
flower-hunting or butterfly-chasing. For this 
reason, Annie was never hoydcenish in her romp- 
ing. <A hoyden is a girl who forgets the proper 
time and place for her wild play. 

“ Annie is always happy,” said her mother 
once tome. Still she had some tranbles which 
would have made some children very unhappy. 
Among these was a very painful felon on one 
of her fingers. If you do not know exactly 
what a felon is, ask sume one who does know, 
and they will agree that it is one of the sever- 
est trials a child’s patience could pass through. 
Many children, boys especially, who are very 
brave in facing danger, who would never 
scream at a spider, nor think of running from a 
rattlesnake, cannot bear at all, cheerfully, such 
confinement and suffering, day and night. It 
requires fortitude to do this, which is something 
mere than courage; and noble Annie never 
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murmured, never complained. Sometimes, 
when the pain was very severe, the tears would 
fall silently down over her hot cheeks ; but they 
were soon dried away. Folding her aching 
hand in a handkerchief, she would go to share 
her little brother’s quiet play in the corner of 
the parlor. : 
Ihave told you these anecdotes of Annie, 
that you may feel acquainted with her, and that 
you may better understand and sympathize ina 
very sad thing which happened to her, which I 
will now proceed to relate. I hope that some 
boys, as well as girls, will be among my read- 
ers. I really wish that I could tell the story to 
every boy i is laying up his pennies to pur- 
chase “fire crackers” and the like, against 
“the Fourth.” 
Ihad been away from that village for two 
ears or more, when I heard the following start- 


ing story : 

On a bright, cloudless, and beautiful “ Fourth 
of July” afternoon, a troop of men and boys 
had assembled on the village common to amuse 
themselves in exploding all the gunpowder 
they could obtain in any shape. I really do not 
think that many of them cared a great deal, 
just then, about the event which makes the day 
memorable—the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence. ‘Two of them, at least, as you 
will see, showed themselves unworthy descend- 
ants of the noble men who purchased their 
freedom long before. 

A party of girls, in airy, summer holiday 
dresses, had assembled upon the green turf of 
a yard bordering upon the common, to watch, 
at a safe distance as they supposed, the rough 
sport of their brothers. Annie Tracy was 
among them, gamboling hither and thither, as 
thoughtless and happy as any child in her cir- 
cumstances would be. Her dark hair and white 
muslin frock fluttered in the wind, as she 
skipped down towards the gate. A small boy 
was firing off a little battery of squibs, crack- 
ers, &c., near by. A man, who ought to have 
been in better business than that of a loafer, 
was standing by, with his hat slouched, and his 
hands in his pockets. The boy took upa piece 
of—I am not quite sure, but I think it was—a 
Roman candle. 

“Throw it among them girls,” whispered the 
wicked man; “it'll be rare fun to make ’em 


a 

he heedless boy turned his hand and flung 
it—flung it down into the neck of Annie’s low, 
loose-necked white dress? She gave one sud- 
den spring, one terrible scream, as the fiery ball 
exploded on her breast and neck ; and then she 
stood still, and only wrung her-hands in agony. 
The man who had wrought the mischief slunk 
away in an instant. The boy stood paralyzed, 
at first, with his eyes almost starting from their 
sockets, Then, suddenly turning, he ran in 
dreadful dismay to his own home. 

One of the girls, at the risk of ruining her 
own hand, thrust it into Annie’s dress, and 
_ out the fiery, sulphurous mass. But red- 

ot nails and bits of rusty iron had driven 
themselves, with the powder, deep, deep into 
the blistered, blackened flesh, and they could 
not be pulled out! 


her to offer some relicf; but she shook off every 
hand, a . “ Papa—papa!” 
Judge 


rushed up in breathless haste. 
“Oh, Judge Tracy, come quick! 

dreadfully hurt! She wants you.” 
“What! where ?” 


The Judge threw down his hat, and sprang 
through the window. He was a man of few 
words in such an emergency, and he asked no 
to his child, who 

ve one eager bound towards him, as though 

e were the only earthly being that could help 
her, yet with the single exclamation, “Oh, 


more questions, but rushe 


papa! I’m killed!” 


e caught her in his arms without speaking 


a word, and was going to carry her, at once 


into the nearest house ; but she tried to shake 
her head, and moaned, “ Home—take ‘me 


shome!” 


_ He turned immediately towards home, hurry- 
ing as rapidly as the little sufferer could endure 
‘to be carried, Her head lay motionless on his 


shoulder, and he thought she had fainted ; bu 


a3 he bent down she whispered, “ Don’t let 


anybody go to tell mamma—poor mamma!” 


“My poor, dear child, don’t think of any 


thing,” 


People crowded around her 
on all sides, some screaming, some catching 


racy was standing at the open win- 
dow of the town hall, chatting upon politics 
with a few brother lawyers, when a little girl 


Annie is 


“ Oh, mamma will be so frightened ; she can’t 
bear such things—poor mamma!” 

They had now reached the door of the house. 
Mrs. Tracy came forward on hearing the steps 
of her husband. She had hardly time to catch 
one glimpse, when Annie, by a great effort, 
lifted up her scorched, suffering face from her 
father’s arm, and spoke as cheerfully as she 
could: “ Mamma, don’t be frightened, mamma ; 
it’s only a little lam hurt. See I can speak. 
I shall be better by-and-by !” 

“ Oh, my child!” exclaimed the mother, almost 
franticly ; and clasping her hands together, she 
sank down in utter weakness. 

The Doctor followed close behind, end Annie 
was laid upon the parlor sofa, to have the dis- 
tressing wound dressed. Her father sat by her 
side and held her hands, and she bore it hkea 
little heroine. When the sharp pincers pierced 
into her suffering, shrinking flesh, to draw out 
the poisonous particles of iron, she did not 
scream—she shut her eyes and lips tightly, 
and clenched her teeth, grasping her father’s 
hand convulsively. 

For long weeks and months of that sunny 
summer time, that active, play-loving, school- 
loving girl lay upon that tedious sofa, suffering 
intensely at times, and forbidden almost to 
move, on pain of rendering herself deformed 
for life. For a long time, the physician feared 
that he could not, by any means employed, en- 
tirely prevent the child’s head from being drawn 
to one side, on account of the shrinking of the 
burned and mangled cords of the neck. But, 
through the best of surgical care, through her 
own patient obedience to orders, and above all 
through the blessing of God, the dear girl re- 
covered, without finding herself disfigured in a 
way that would make her an object of pity to 
all beholders. Oh! it was a joy to her when 
the bandages were removed at last, and she was 
permitted, leaning on her father’s arm, to step 
feebly into the yard, and see the sun setting 
over the high, green hill she loved to climb. 
She cared little, just at that moment, to know 
that she could never again wear a low-necked 
dress, that her throat must always be muffled 
high with a close band. And her parents, 
while they looked on their only daughter, pre- 
served from deformity, thanked Heaven in their 
hearts, and dared not murmur. 

One more little incident I must relate to you 
in connection with this story. The Judge had 
resolved, at first, to prosecute and punish the 
instigator, and the doer of this injury. Little 
Clarence, who was now old enough to speak 
plainly, had doubled his little fists, with a 
swelling heart, and talked largely about the 
way he would serve that wicked boy, when he 
grew to be a man! 

Before Annie was well enough to lift her 
head from the pillow, she motioned her father 
to her side, one day, and as he bent down, she 
said, earnestly : 

“ Papa, will you promise me one thing ? ” 

“ What is it, my dear ?” asked her affection- 
ate father. “Can you not trust me enough to 
tell me without a promise ?” 

“ Papa, I heard you say that you were going 
to prosecute that man and boy. Now, please 
not to prosecute them, to please me, won’t you, 
father?” 

The father did not answer immediately ; his 
heart was too full ; and she went on to say: 
“They didn’t mean to do such harm; and 
they are sorry, I am sure; they will never do 
so again. Promise me, dear father, at least if 
they are sorry!” 

“They deserve punishment,” replied Judge 
Tracy, “but if you forgive them, my suffering 
little girl, they shall be forgiven!” 
He stooped and kissed her with a tear in his 
eye. 
Me Thank you—thank you, papa!’ she replied, 
joyfully. “I know mamma will forgive them, 
too. Will you call Clary? I’m afraid he 
doesn’t feel forgiving.” 

Clarence trod on tip-toe as he came into the 
room, and looked tenderly towards his sister, 
,| who lay so wrapped up in poultices and banda- 
ges that he could scarcely tell where she was. 

“ Come here, Clary,” she said, softly. 

He laid down his cross-bow and arrow on the 
carpet, and came very gently up to the sofa. 

“ Kiss me, Clary, very carefully.” 

He bent down his rosy lips, and just touched 
t| the bit of her one cheek that was uncovered ; 
and then he said, sympathizingly, “ Poor An- 
nie! Clary loves Annie!” 

“Does Clary love Annie? Then he will 








“Oh, yes! yes, Annie! what?” he ex- 
claimed. She took his chubby little hand in 
her thin one, and said, very seriously : 
“Clarence, I want you to forgive that little 
boy that hurt me. He is sorry, and will not do 
so any more. I forgive him, pap2 forgives him, 
and mamma; and we will ask God to forgive 
him. Won't you forgive him, too, Clary ?” 
The little boy’s cheeks burned crimson, till 
his eyes looked glassy with gathering tears. 
He drew back a little behind the dress of his 
mother, who had approached, and seemed strug- 
gling with his stout, small heart. 

“If he had hurt me, I would forgive him!” 
he burst out at last; but he hurt my sister n- 
nie, and he ought to be dead!” 

He hid his face in the folds of his mother’s 
dress, and sobbed loudly. 

“ Oh, Clary,” said Annie, sadly, “you can’t 
say your prayers with such a feeling. Don’t 
you know it says, ‘ forgive us our trespasses, as 
we forgive those that trespass against us ?’ and 
that means the little boy, Clary. Do, for sick 
sister Annie’s sake,” she urged, “to make me 
feel happy, do try to forgive him, won’t you, 
brother ?” 

The boy stood with his breast heaving high, 
for a few minutes. It was very hard; and he 
almost felt as though he could not and would 
not try to forgive. But his sister’s large loving 
eyes looked up so beseechingly! And then 
there was a little voice pleading within his 
heart ; it was the voice of conscience. 

At last, making a violent effort, with tears 
starting from both eyes, he whispered, in a 
subdued tone, “ I'll try, Annie,” and ran out of 
the room. 

The “little boy ” was called to the house. I 
do not know what was said to him, nor what 
sorrow for his naughty deed he showed ; but he 
was freely and fully forgiven. If he lives until 
the next fourth of July sun dawns upon the 
world, I am sure he will not dishonor that day 
by throwing “ fire-brands, arrows, and death” 
among innocent girls, for fun!—Friend of Y. 
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A CHRISTIAN WOMAN IN THE 
HOUR OF DANGER. 


Early in the war, the inhabitants on the fron- 
tier of Burke county, North Carolina, being ap- 
prehensive of an attack by the Indians, it was 
determined to seek protection in a fort in a 
more densely populated neighborhood in an in- 
terior settlement. A party of soldiers was sent 
to protect them on their retreat. The families 
assembled, the line of march was taken towards 
their place of destination, and they proceeded 
some miles unmolested—the soldiers marching 
in a hollow square, with the refugee families in 
the centre. The Indians who had watched 
these movements, had laid a plan for their de- 
struction. The road to be travelled lay through 
a dense forest in the fork of a river, where the 
Indians concealed themselves, and waited till 
the travellers were in the desired spot. Sud- 
denly the war-whoop sounded in front, and on 
either side ; a large body of painted warriors 
rushed in, filling the gap by which the whites 
had entered, and an appalling crash of fire- 
arms followed. The soldiers, however, were 
prepared; such as chanced to be near the trees 
darted behind them, and began to ply the deadly 
rifle; the others prostrated themselves upon 
the earth, among the tall grass, and crawled to 
trees. The families screened themselves as 
best they could. The onset was long and 
fiercely urged; ever and anon amid the din and 
smoke, the warriors would rush, tomahawk in 
hand, towards the centre; but they were re- 
pulsed by the cool intrepidity of the back- 
woods riflemen. Still they fought on, deter- 
mined on the destruction of the victims who 
offered such desperate resistance. All at once 
an appalling sound greeted the ears of the 
women and children in the centre; it was a 
cry from their defenders—a cry for powder! 
“ Our powder is giving out,” they exclaimed. 
“Have you any? Bring us some, or we can 
fight no longer!” A woman of the party had 
a good supply. She spread her apron on the 
ground, poured her powder into it, and going 
round, from soldier to soldier, as they stood be- 
hind the trees, bade each who needed powder 
put down his hat, and poured a quantity upon 
it. Thus she went round the line of defence, 








promise to do one thing for Annie, won’t he ?” 


till her whole stock, and all she could obtain 


from others, was distributed. At last the sav- 
ages gave way, and pressed by their foes, were 
driven off the ground. The victorious whites 
returned to those for whose safety they had 
ventured into the wilderness. Inquiries were 
made as to who had been killed, and one run- 
ning up, cried, “ Where is the woman that gave 
us the powder? I want to see her! ”—“ Yes! 
—yes!—let us see her!” responded another 
and another ; “ without her we should have been 
all lust!” The soldiers ran about among the 
women and children, looking for her and making 
inquiries. Directly came in others from the 
pursuit, one of whom observing the commotion, 
asked the cause, and was told. ‘“ You are look- 
ing in the wrong place,” he replied. “Is she 
killed ? Ah, we were afraid of that!” exclaimed 
many voices. ‘Not wheti I saw her,” an- 
swered the soldier. “ When the Indians ran 
off, she was on her knees in prayer at the root 
of yonder tree, and there I left her.” There 
was a simultaneous rush to the tree—and there, 
to their great joy, they found the woman safe, 
and still on her knees in prayer. Thinking not 
of herself, she received their applause without 
manifesting any other feeling than gratitude to 
Heaven for their great deliverance.--J. Clement. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE TRAVELLER AND HIS LIT- 
TLE TEACHER. 


The bright sunny morning, upon the door- 
steps sat a little girl busily engaged in reading. 
The kitten was frolicing near her, but she heed- 
ed it not, and the birds sang above her head in 
the vine, around the portico, but she was so 
much interested in her book that she did not 
notice their voices. Presently there walked up 
the yard, a traveller hungry and weary. He 
merely glanced at the book in her hand, and 
asked for food and a resting place for a while. 

“Come in, come in,” she answered, “for 
mother is always kind to every body, and she 
will give you whatever you ask for.” 

This kind and sincere welcome, from one so 
young, touched the long hardened heart, of the 
worldly man, and he dashed a tear from his eye 
with the sleeve of his coat, as he entered the 
house. 

While he was partaking of the food set be- 
fore him, thought carried him back to days long 
passed and gone—to the hours of his childhood 
and innocence, when a mother’s love he _pos- 
sessed and a mother’s commands he obeyed. 
He wished a vain wish—that the many years 
that had intervened—those of sin and rebellion 
against his God, might be blotted out forever 
from memory. For some time he sat in silence, 
scarcely raising his eyes from the floor, and 
troubled by visions of the past. At last he 
rose, and after thanking with sincerity the lady 
whose generosity had both fed soul and body, 
joined the child at the door. She was occupied 
in the same manner, as when he first saw her, 
and thus he addressed her. 

“ Well my little friend, you are still reading, 
learning a lesson though perhaps ?” 

“No sir, I am not,” she replied, “ but reading 
stories so interesting, that I forget everything 
about me. They make me better I hope, for 
they tell me how to be good here, and that I 
am some day to die—and that if I want to bea 
bright and happy angel then, I must be a child 
of God on esrth. Don’t you love the Bible? I 
know you must, for every body does,” she con- 
tinued, looking steadily into the stranger’s face 
for a reply. 

He answered her not a word—but drawing a 
long, deep sigh, walked on. “ She thinks that 
every body loves the Bible, and here am I, liv- 
ing and enjoying the gifts of a merciful God, 
without loving, or serving the Bestower,” 
thought he to himself— Oh may He be merci- 
ful to me a sinner.” 

From that hour as he travelled on his jour- 
ney, to an earthly home, he too commenced @ 
narrow walk, which finally led him to a Heav- 
enly enduring one. 

Reader! do you love your Bible? Learn 
thou its precepts, and “be faithful unto death, 
that you may receive a crown of Life.” =z. 


a 

When a mother puts her child to sleep, of 
what two places within the vicinity of New 
York, does she remind you? Rockaway and 
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Morality. 
COURAGE AND COWARDICE. 


“ The wicked flee when no man pursueth ; but 
the righteous are bold as a lion,” Prov: xxviii, 1. 

Some time ago, when walking through a 
street in London, I saw this saying of the wise 
man exemplified. 

A man, who appeared to be in a great pas- 
sion, was pursuing several boys, who were en- 
deavoring to escape from him; they having, I 
suppose, been doing something wrong. One 
little boy, however, stood quite unmoved, al- 
though the man, having a large cane in his 
hand, approached in the direction where the 
boy was; the rest seemed greatly terrified, but 
he appeared not to be at all alarmed, and called 
out to one of those who were trying to escape, 
(and it was this that particularly drew my at- 
tention,) “ Henry, why do you run away, you 
have not been doing anything?” Here was an 
evidence of the courage inspired by innocence. 
Guilt is truly its own detecter, but innocence 
cannot be put to the blush. 

Let me, my dear children, make a remark or 
two to you on this subject. What an advan- 
tage it is to have a clear conscience! Many 
persons do what is wrong when they are alone, 
and think no one can see them; but, O, how 
wretched are they! The sound of the wind, 
the shutting of a door,a word accidentally 
dropped in conversation, all produce apprehen- 
sion and dread in their minds. Yes, “the 
wicked flee when no man pursucth.” Crimes 
have been confessed, reparation has been made, 
forgiveness implored, all from the furce of con- 
science. He who has a troubled conscience 
never.can be happy. If any of you, my young 
readers, have been guilty of any crime yet un- 
confessed or undetected, “ be sure your sin will 
find you out.” Sooner or later detection and 
exposure are certain; and, even should your 
guilt lie concealed from the eyes of mankind, 
yet God sees you, and knows all you do. 

Such peace, my children, ever accompanies 
the innocent; but is never enjoyed by the 
guilty. It is -“~ when our heart “condemns 
us not” that we have any “confidence toward 
God.” 

“ Ah!” perhaps some little child exclaims, 








“my heart often condemns me ; the sins of my | | 


heart, if not of my actions, are so great both in 
number and amount, that I cannot enjoy this 
confidence of which you speak.” 

This, as regards your sins, may be, and is al- 
lowed to be, true: but though they exceed the 
number of the stars, and are higher than the 
loftiest hills, Jesus Christ can and will forgive 
them all, if, with a broken heart and a contrite 
spirit, you apply to him for pardon; and if you 
love Jesus Christ, you will not willfully indulge 
in sin—you will hate it becaase it is displeas- 
ing to him; you will desire to have “a con- 
science void of offence toward God and toward 
man.” Remember, God looks at the motive or 
disposition from which you act ; and if you feel 
in your own minds that all you do is from a 
good motive, and out of love to him, then you 
will possess a “ peace which passcth all under- 
standing.” You will not then tremble at the 
sound of a footstep, at the chirping of an in- 
sect, or the ringing of a bell; conscience, the 
monitor of the heart, will acquit you; and you 
will be able to say, as the little boy did whose 
remark gave rise to these reflections, “ Why 
should I fear; I have done nething wrong ?” 

Pray, then, that your conscience may be puri- 
fied by the blood of Christ, and that, through 
all the days of your life, “integrity and up- 
rightness may preserve you.” 








__ Religion. 








ce ’ \ " 

THERW’S NAE STRIFE THERE.” 
In one of Scotland’s northern towns, a fam- 
ily were seated around the breakfast-table, 
waiting for the “father,” and wondering why 
he was later than usual. At length he ap- 
peared; his step was heavy, and his brow 
cloudy. Having asked a blessing, he sat rest- 
ing his head on his hands, wrapped in melan- 
choly thought. 

This unhappy-looking man was one of the 
elders in a neighboring chapel; he possessed 
much energy and zeal, and it was hoped real 
piety ; but, alas! he was governed by a natur- 
ally bad temper, and too often forgot the words 


of the wise man—“ He that ruleth his spirit is 
better than he that taketh a city ;” and in con- 
sequence of his unrestrained temper, the meet- 
ings for the chapel business were the constant 
scenes of anger and noisy strife. 

The venerable minister, being a true disciple 
of the Prince of Peace, deeply lamented the 
elder’s unchristian spirit. On the previous day, 
a meeting had been held, which was even more 
contentious than usual; for the elder had been 
particularly angry and quarrelsome. 

The good minister’s heart sunk within him 
whilst he sat amidst this strife of tongues, and 
most thankful was he that evening to retire to 
a friend’s house some miles from town, for the 
peace and quiet of the country is soothing to a 
wounded spirit. 

It was on the following morning, that the 
elder came down to breakfast in so melancholy 
amood. His wife, after looking anxiously at 
him for some minutes, said, “ Are you ill, my 
dear?” 

“No.” 

“Then what has happened to make you look 
so sad ?” 

He slowly raised himself up, and looking 
earnestly at her, he said, “I have had a most 
extraordinary dream.” 

The look of anxiety vanished from his wife’s 
face, as she said, with a smile, “ Why, you al- 
ways laugh at my dreams.” “Yes, but mine 
was so remarkable. I dreamed I was at the 
bottom of a steep hill, and when I looked up, I 
saw the gate of heaven at the top ; it was bright 
and glorious, and many saints and angels stood 
there. Just as I reached the top of the hill, 
who should come out to meet me but our aged 
minister! and he held out his hand, saying, 
‘Come awa, John, come awa, there’s nae strife 
here.—And now I cannot help thinking of the 
grief my contentious spirit has given to the 
dear old man.” 

The husband and wife sat for some time in 
mournful silence, which was broken by the 
entrance of a servant, witha letter. The elder 
hastily read it, whilst an expression of the deep- 
est grief overspread his face; then dropping it 
from his hand, he covered his face, as if to hide 
from those around him the bitter anguish of his 
soul. 

His wife took up the letter, which was from 
the minister’s host—its contents were as fol- 
OWS : 

“My dear , we had the great plea- 
sure, yesterday, of receiving our dear minis- 
ter, little thinking it would be the last time we 
should welcome him to what he called his 
peaceful retreat. 

“ When we sat talking together in the even- 
ing, he spoke with much grief of the chapel 
meeting. ‘Indeed,’ he added, ‘I am so tired of 
this strife and turmoil that I wish my dear Lord 
would take me home.’ 

“Tn the morning, he did not come down to 
breakfast. Iran up and knocked at his door, 
but receiving no answer, I went down stairs 
again, thinking a longer rest than usual would 
do him good. 

“ After returning to his door once, and hear- 
ing no sound, I went in. He was in bed, and 
apparently asleep. I spoke to him, but received 
no answer. Yet it was long, very long, ere we 
believed it to be the sleep of death; for a heav- 
enly smile rested on his placid face, and his 
snowy locks lay unruffled on the pillow ; but he 
sleeps in Jesus; for his dear Lord had taken 
him home.” 

The elder never recovered from this shock. 
He sorrowed for his friend, but still more for 
his sin. He gradually sunk, and in three 
weeks was laid by the side of his aged min- 
ister. 

“ Oh, then, the glory and the bliss, 

When all that grieved or seemed amiss, 

Shall melt with earth and sin away— 

When saints beneath their Saviour’s eye— 

Filled with each other’s company, 

Shall spend in love the eternal day.” 








Obituary. 
THE DYING BOY’S REQUEST. 
BY REV. D. WISE. 

The sweet soft air of a June morning fanned 
the round red cheeks of a fine-looking boy, 
some _— years of age, as with satchel on his 
arm, and smiles on his lips, he ran gayly along 
the grassy path to school. He was a child one 


, might love at first sight—so frank and honest 











an expression of countenance, that you would | 
feel yourself immediately attached to him. 
Then so ruddy withal, none would fear that he 
would be the occupant of an early grave. 
Alas! what are more deceitful than appezran- 
ces? Nothing! 

It is now high neon. The breeze is sleep- 
ing, the sun is pouring out the full blaze of his 
glory upon the earth ; our little friend, we may 
call ,him Edward, is returning from school. 
His step, however, is slow and feeble, his cheek 
pale, his eye dull, and an air of languor has 
— upon all his features. The boy is 
sick! 

Rapid are the steps by which he descends to 





the gates of death. There he lies in the last 
hour of life ; the struggle with the king of ter- 
rors has commenced. Looking up to his fath- | 
er, he says, “ Pa, must I die?’ 

“Yes, my dear boy, I fear you must,” replies 
the heart-broken parent. 

“Pa, won’t you go into the grave with me?” 

“T can’t, my child!” 

“ But, pa, [ don’t like to go there alone; it 
looks so dark.” 

“ Be not afraid, my son; Jesus, the Friend of 
sinners, will go with you, if you ask him.” 

The child looked earnestly at his father, 
slowly turned his face toward the wall, and for 
a few moments his lips moved like those of 
faithful Hannah. Presently he turned his head 
toward his father with a smile of ineffable joy 
playing on his quivering lips, and said, “ Pa, I 
am nol afraid to die now, for Jesus will go with 
me, and I shall be safe.” 

Gradually his eyes closed, his features settled 
into the fixedness of death, his breathing grew 
less and less distinct, until his pulse stood still, 
his heart ceased its action, and the suffering 
boy was changed into the bright seraph, float- 
ing on silvery wings in the sweet atmosphere 
of heaven. ; 

Children! would you die as died little Ed- 
ward? Then pray to him who says, “ Suffer 
little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not,” and He will deliver you from the power of 
sin and the fear of death. Pray, I say, to 
Jesus, and trust your souls to his care. 


Nurserp. 


““NOT A DRY PLACE TO LAY MY 
CHEEK UPON.” 


In the whole catalogue of wicked disposi- 
tions shown in this wicked world, there are few 
which indicate a more depraved and stubborn 
heart than ingratitude to a good mother. It is 
a sin against instinct—one of the very lowest 
laws of nature. There is a small book in most 
of our Sunday School libraries, which describes 
the career of an ungrateful son in a very im- 
pressive and affecting manner. It is entitled, 
“The Murdered Mother,” and has been repub- 
lished several times in foreign lands. 

It shows the progress of such a monster from 
childhood to mature life, and ends in a sad con- 
fession of awful guilt and despair. The inci- 
dent occurred when the wretched youth was 
only ten years of age. He had been exercis- 
ing his cruel iagenuity in tormenting a little 
kitten, and in his haste to escape, had dropped 
his handkerchief, which a passer by picked up, 
and the mark upon it was the means of reveal- 
ing his name and where he lived. 

The gentleman took the articles to the boy’s 
home, and had an interview with the mother. 
It was all in vain, however. The wicked boy 
pursued his own way, and at last became the 
tenant of a prison cell, where a sense of his 
guilt filled him with terror, and he said to a 
visitor, that ‘bad as he was, when he thought 
of his mother and of his treatment of her, his 
lips quivered, and when he laid down to sleep, 
his tears would come as a little child’s, until he 
could not find a dry place to lay his cheek upon, 
Get the book and read it, and you will not soon 
forget it. 














SIGNS FOR CHILDREN ; 

oR, “THE CHILD IS FATHER TO THE MAN.” 

Solomon said, many centuries ago, “ Even a 
child is known by his doings, whether his work 
be pure, and whether it be right.” 

Some people seem to think that children have 
no character at all. On the contrary, an obser- 
ving eye sees in these young creatures the 








signs of what they are likely to be for life. 





When I see a boy in haste to spend every | 


penny as soon as he gets it, I think it a sign 
that he will be a spendthrift. 

When I see a boy hoarding up his pennies, 
and unwilling to part with them. for any good 
purpose, I think it a sign that he will be a miser. 

_ When I see a boy always looking out for 
himself, and disliking to share good things with 
others, I think it a sign that he will grow up a 
very selfish person. 

When J see boys and girls often quarreling, 
I think it « sign that they will be bad men and 
women, 

When I sce a little boy willing to taste strong 
—_ I think it a sign that he will be a drunk- 
ard. 

When I see a boy who never attends to the 
services of religion, and who is in the habit of 


| Sabbath-breaking, I think it a sign that he will 


be a profane and profligate man. 

When I sce a child obedient to his parents, I 
think it a sign of great future blessings from 
his heavenly Parent. 

When I see a boy fond of the Bible, and 
well acquainted with it, I think it a sign that he 
will be a pious and happy man. 

And though great changes sometimes take 
place in the character, yet, as a general rule, 
these signs do not fail. 











Editorial. 


NANTASKET BEACH. 
Aug. 19th, 1851. 

Mr. Editor:—I do not doubt that it struck 
your readers as rather singular, that, with the 
heading of my last letter “ Nantasket Beach,” 
nothing should have been said about that beav- 
tiful “divider of land and sea.” J suppose 
they thought that as the beach is one of the 
principal attractions of the place, it should 
therefore form one of the principal topics of my 
letter. But the fact is, that it was my intention 
to have that heading simply designate the place 
from which I wrote, and not the subject of what® 
followed. However, to make up for my former 
omission, you shall now hear something about 
the beach itself. 

As perhaps some who live at a distance do 
not know its locality, it will not be amiss to de- 
fine its situation. Nantasket Beach is on the 
south shore of Massachusetts bay, srtetching 
from Point Alderton, at the entrance of Boston 
harbor, round towards Cohasset, off which is 
Minot’s Ledge. It is about four miles long, 
and is very broad at low tide. The authority 
for its length is as high as the Hon. Daniel 
Webster, who measured it himself, while stay- 
ing at this very house. It is a fine beach to 
ride on, for it is very hard and smooth, and you 
glide over it so noislessly and easily, that it re- 
quires but little imagination to fancy yourself 
in a fairy chariot, and flying off to some fairy 
festival. We took a drive upon it yesterday 
morning. There was a clear, bracing, north- 
east wind, which strung every nerve in our 
bodies, and rolled up large crispy waves upon 
the beach, and made it look as if it had been 
sprinkled with diamonds. The sea beyond was 
of a very rich, deep blue, interspersed here and 
there with a spot of snowy white—the cap of a 
wave, or the foam around some breakers. Sev- 
eral large ships were dashing along over the 
waves on their way to the city, carrying a white 
bone in their mouths, as the sailors say, and a 
signal on the fore-peak for a pilot. The air 
was so clear that we could see the north shore 
very distinctly, nearly as far as Cape Ann; Na- 
hant, Phillips’s Beach, and Marblehead standing 
out in plain sight. Such a drive and at such a 
time seems to instil new life into you, and is 
well worth coming down for, even if you are 
obliged to return immediately to the city again. 

The Rockland house, which stands on eleva- 
ted ground at the Cohasset end of the beach, 
has a very fine situgtion. It commands a view 
of the whole beach, and a magnificent one cf 
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the ocean. All the ships and steamers bound 
in or out of Boston harbor, pass in full sight, 
and with the aid of an excellent spy-glass 
which they have, can be brought near enough 
to see the persons on board very distinctly. 

The British steamships look particularly 
grand, with their immense black hulls, and 
huge red smoke-pipes, which send out trains of 
smoke, that lie along the sky in da’k clouds, 
long after the ships themselves are out of sight. | 

Point Alderton, at the opposite end of the 
beach, is a bold bluff on which a great many 
veasels have been wrecked. The entrance to 
the harbor is very narrow, and has the outer 
light on one side, and this point on the other; 
so that in the night, and in thick weather, it is 
very difficult passing through. 


Yours truly, 
Om aR oe 


NEW PUBLICATION. 

Lectures on THE Lorn’s Prayer. By 
Wiruam R. Wittiams. Boston: Gould and | 
Lincoln. 59 Washington Strect, 1851. | 

“ —_ Petitions, brief in the wording, but | 
withal large in the meaning. Insomuch that) 
this Prayer can scarce be expounded complete- 
ly by all the theologians that are in the world. 
In these * * * are asked all the things which 
are needful unto us in this present life and in 
that which is to come.”— Old Waldensian Gloss | 
on the Lord’s Prayer.—* Glosa Pater Noster.” 
Leger i. 42. 


, | 
LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
Exeter, R. I, Aug. 9, 1851. 

Mr. Willis.—Dear Sir,—Give me leave to 
tell you how much the Companion has been 
prized in our family. It has been to my 
younger brothers and myself, for more than 
eight years, truly a “companion.” The close 
of the week has been heartily welcomed, for it 
brought with it this little paper, and this was 
more valuable to us, than all the larger ones 
that we might obtain. How much it has aided 
in forming the character of its several readers, 
Tam unable to say. Such influence is, you 
know, difficult to estimate. It has doubtless 
done its share; and I am happy to feel that as 
far as this influence has gone, it has ever been 
good. It is only now that the family is much 
scattered that we would transfer it to a little 
girl near by. But even now, when we shall 
sometimes meet at the old homestead, we shall 
often enjoy its reading, through the kindness of 
our young friend. Ican but wish for you in 
your labors for the good of children, constant 
success. May you interest others, as much as 
you have interested us. 

Your Friend, 





N. W. B. 








Lucy A. Terrt. 








Variety. 
THE RICH CHILD. 


A great man can say, “ My houses, my lands, 
my horses and chariots, my numerous and valu- 
able estates.” A great merchant can say, “ My 
ships laden with treasures, my silver, my gold.” 
A great king can say, “ My kingdom, my throne, 
my diadem, my palaces, my navy and my army,” 








A pious child, though poor and mean, has more 
than the great man, the great merchant or the 
And a pious child, though very 
poor, can say more than the great man, the 
great merchant, and the great king, if they have 
He can say, “ The Lord is my God; 
God the Father is my father; God the Son is 
my Saviour; God the Holy Ghost is my Sanc- 
tifier; God is my God for ever, and he will be 
He is the Farrn- 
rut Gop, who has made with me an everlast- 
ing covenant, well ordered in all things and 


great king. 


no grace, 


my guide even unto death. 


sure. He is all my salvation, and all my de 


sire.” Pray fervently, my young friends, for 


that piety and that grace, by which you shal 
say, what no graccless king on earth can eve 


say, “ Jehovah is my God, he is my strength, 


he is my song, and he also is become my salva 
tion.” Amen and Amen! 


> 

A WISH. 
Whene’er I die, my soul must go 
To endless joy or endless woe : 
Oh! may my sins be all forgiven, 
That I may live with God in heaven. 


| th 


THAT LITTLE GIRL'S TEARS. 

A Welch clergyman asked a little girl for 
e text of his last sermon. The child gave no 
answer—she only wept. He ascertained that 
she had no Bible in which to look for the text. 
And this led him to inquire whether her parents 
and neighbors had a Bible: and this led to the 
mecting in London in 1804, of a few devoted | 
Christians, to devise means to supply the poor 
in Wales with the Bible, the grand issue of 
which was the formation of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society—a socicty which has 
already distributed more than 15,000,606 copies 
of the Bible, its issues now reaching nearly a 
million and a half annually. And this, in turn, 
led to the formation of the American Bible So- 
ciety, and to the whole beautiful cluster of sis- 
ter institutions throughout the world, which are 
so many trees of life, scattering the golden 
fruits of immortality among ell the nations of 
the earth. This mighty river, so deep, so 
broad, so far reaching in its many branches, we 
may trace back to the tears: of that little girl. 
“ Behold, how great a mstter a little fire kind- 
leth! "—Read’s Hand of God in History. 


pete Se 
TURNING AWAY. 

The turning away of the simple shall slay 
them.” Prov. i.: 32. Man needs no weapon 
to destroy himself. He has but to turn away 
from the sources of life, or the means of sus- 
taining it. Let him turn away from food and 
drink, and he will starve to death. Let him 
turn away from the vital air, and refuse to 
breathe, and he will suffocate. God is the 
source of spiritual life. Man has only to turn 
away from God, to destroy his soul. My 
friend, you need not be an idolater, a profane 
swearer, a Sabbath-breaker, a drunkard, or a 
murderer, to destroy yourself. Turn away 
from God, the source of life, and you will die 
eternally. Your turning away will slay you.— 
New York Observer. 

on 

REGRLT—ADVICE. 
An amiable youth was lamenting, with the 
most sincere grief, the death of an affectionate 
parent. His companion endeavored to comfort 
him by the reflection, that he had always be- 
haved to his departed parent with duty, tender- 
ness and respect. “So I thought,” replied the 
youth, “ while my parent was living; but now I 
recollect, with pain and sorrow, many instances 
of disobedience and neglect, for which, alas, it 
is now too late to make atonement.” Dr. Har- 
ris, in his last will and testament, made the fol- 
lowing address to his children: “Think how 
you and I shall endure the sight and the thought 
of one another at the last day, if you appear in 
the old Adam. Much less shall you stand be- 
fore Christ, unless you have the image of Christ 
npon you; and, therefore, never cease until you 
be made new creatures, and study well what 
that image is. -This was the advice of a 
father.” 


—-—_ 

BROTHERLY LOVE. 
Exhortations to brotherly love are common 
and frequent. But there is one duty that we 
seldom hear enforced—the duty of being lovea- 
ble. And yet it is useless to urge the one with- 
out enforcing the other; for love is an affection 
not directly under the control of the will, but 
is excited in a heart rightly disposed by the 
presence of a lovely object. Wait of atten- 
tion to this matter is one of the greatest hin- 
drances to brotherly love. Where the members 
of the church cherish unlovely traits of char- 
acter, are jealous and suspicious of each other, 
uncharitable towards one another’s faults, cen- 
sorious, harsh, bitter, and contentious, how can 
they love each other? Let them be loveable, 
and they will be beloved.—New York Observer. 
—-- =e 


GOD OF MY MOTHER! 


i vival in that place, says :— 
r 


mercy on me!” 
tian in the State of New York. 
“God of my mother!” 


mothers to be diligent in inculcating the reli- 
gion of Jesus, and encourages them to expect 
the quickening of the seed which they sow, 
though it lie buried long. 


———————_——_—_ 
DR. CHALMERS ON FARLY RELIGIOUS 

INSTRUCTION. 
“On the religious education of children I 
shall only say at present in the general, that 
you cannot begin too early, that God should be 
spoken of to the very youngest, and the name 
of Jesus Christ familiarized to them, end every 
association of reverence and love that the tone 
and the style of the parents can attach to the 
business of religion should be established in 
them. Their consciences are wonderfully soon 
at work. They know what a fault is in refer- 
ence to their parents, and they can soon feel 
and understand the same thing in reference to 
God; and there is much about God being the 
Giver, and the Maker, and the Upholder of all 
things about which their minds can take in the 
information, and their hearts can be made to 
feel a solemn and touching impression.” 
Again, writing to Mrs. C. in regard to his 
daughter, he says:--“ Never give up the habit 
of praying for her and for one another; end re- 


Do 
THE FLOWER F 
Died August 2d, Miss E. J., daughter of Oliver 
C. Swift, of Falmouth, in her 15th year. 


O Daughter—Sister—while our hearts are 
Calm is thy breast! (breaking, 
hou art quiet in the sleep, which knows no 
Long wilt thou rest. [waking 
Touching and sad has been thy Life’s brief 
Ne’r was it bright ; [morning, 
ouds veiled the sunlight at its early dawn- 
And now—'tis night. [ing, 
O why doth the sun set ere the noon cometh? 
We cannot tell! 
Why droops the Spring flower, which the fond 
Father! "tis well. [he rt loveth? 
But changed this pleasant home. Where once 
Tis sad and lone; {so cheerfu', 
Since all around are grieving ones and tearful 
For the young bird flown. 
The sheltered nest is empty—no song 
Whence all was gay ; 
Yet the frail and paining birdling oft 





T 


cometh 


poureth 





member that you cannot begin too early to pro- 
tect her from the mistaken indulgence of frieud 
and the evil influences of a world lying i 
wickedness.” 





n 
ee 
KEEP TROUBLES OUT OF SIGHT. 
Southey says in one of his letters—“ I have 
told you of the Spaniard, who always put on 
spectacles when he was about to eat cherries, 
that they might look bigger and more tempting. 
In like manner I make the most of my enjoy- 
ments; and though I do not cast my cares 
away, [ pack them in as little compass as I can, 
and carry them as conveniently as I can for 
myself, and never let them annoy others.” 
Don’t forget that, reader. 
—_——-¢@——— 


REPROOF CONVEYED BY A CHILD. 

I sent my two youngest children with the 
nurse to the sea-side in a vehicle, which con- 
veys many of our trades-people, for bathing. 
On the way, little George fell down on his 
knees, crying out, “ Oh, Bell, 1 came away and 
forgot to say my prayers.” A young woman 
who was near by and saw him, was conscience- 
smitten, and thought within herself, “Here isa 
mere babe rebuking me! When did I pray in 
all my life ?” 

This simple means was the instrument which 


Its sweetest lay. 
: O loved and lost one! e’er so carefully, 
| So gently nursed. 
| Vain did we guard thee, and from rough winds 
| ‘The siorm hath burst! [shield thee, 
Is there no clime, where the crushed flower 
In fadeless Spring ? [bloometh 
Is our lost one there, where the engel hand 
{ts sweet harp string ? [tuneth 
O hark ye! the strains of a bright ransomed 
Our spirits cheer ; [throng 
And the time seemeth short, when our own 
Shall mingle there. {glad song 
Then trustful we lay thy loved form, O dear 
In quiet rest ; [one, 
*Neath the pure gentle flowers, that so sweetly 
On earth’s green breast. [biocin 
Yarmouth Register. A. L. 
EE 
THE ROBES OF WHITE. 
“ You tell me of the spotless robes 
Which saints in glory wear, 
And that no heart their gladness knows. 
Tell me—who brought them there ? 
Jesus, the Lamb, was slain for them ; 
For them he gave his blood ; 
And washed in it their glorious robes, 
And brought them safe to God. 


© 
hL. 


Rey. Charles Morgan, of East Troy, Wis- 


consin, in giving an account of a religious re- 


An infidel of talent and respectability, under 
the power of the truth, bowed upon his knees, 
and cried in agony: “ God of my mother, have 
His mother is a devoted Chris- 


How much is re- 
vealed in that single exclamation; how conclu- 
sively it proves that this man had a mother, 
whose faithfulness left its impress on his soul 
too deep to be obliterated by time and sin; and 


the Father of spirits was pleased to use to awa- 
ken her. She kept by the nurse and children 
all the time they were bathing, and when she 
came home sent for me, when I found her full 
of anxiety. Eight months afterwards she died 
with a firm trust in her Saviour.—Evangelical 
Miscellany. 

_—— 


JONES AND THE SNAIL. 

A quaint old gentleman, of an active and 
stirring disposition, had a man at work in his 
garden who was quite the reverse. “ Jones,” 
said he to him one morning, “did you ever see 
a snail?” “Certainly,” said Jones. “Then,” 
said the old boy, “ you must have met him, for 
you would never overtake him.” 
— 

GENERAL WasHINGTON stopped at a hotel 
with a squad of subordinate officers, and attract- 
ed the attention of an Irish servant. Pat was 
very attentive to the General and promptly at- 
tended to every wish. The General observed 
the Irishman gazing at him and his officers as 
they were about departing, and asked Pat, 
“ how he liked the looks of his boys.” 
“Well, yer honor,” replied Pat, “I’m not 
competent to judge of the stars, in the pres- 
ence of the sun.’ 





o———_ 


Respect.—Nothing sits so gracefully upon 
children, and nothing makes them so lovely as 
habitual respect and dutiful deportment towards 
their parents and superiors; it makes the plain- 
est face beautiful, and gives to every common 
action a nameless but particular charm. 
0 

Two old gentlemen were complimenting each 
other on their habits of temperance. “ Did you 
ever, neighbor,” said one, “see me with more 
than I could carry?” “No, indeed,” was the 
reply, “not I. But Ihave seen you when I 























how eloquently it pleads with other Christian 


* And still he gives to all who seek, 
Pardon, and peace, and grace ; 
And those who worship at his feet, 

Shall see at last his face. 
“Oh, dearest mother, may I share 
This grace so full and free? 
Will Jesus listen to my prayer, 
And grant_a robe for me?” 
“Yes; seek, my child, the Saviour’s love, 
To guide your steps aright ; 
And you at last, in realms above, 
Shall walk in robes of white.” 
ee 


GOOD RESOLUTIONS. 

Lines composd by a little girl, between five and 
six years of age. She has neither father nor 
mother. 

Our Saviour gives us bread, 

Our Saviour gives us light ; 

Our Saviour gives us everything, 

And watches us by night. 

T love my Saviour dearly, 

I love my mother too ; 

I love my sister very well, 

And what’s right Pll try to do. 
Viotetre A. Hintos. 


— 
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thought you had better have gone twice after it.” 










NO. 
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